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ABSTRACT 



The place of ethics in the professions is often 
unquestioned. What is not so clear is the awareness of students of early 
childhood education about ethical issues and their contribution to ethical 
practice. This study investigated student experiences and perceptions of 
ethical dilemmas in their practicums. A survey of 171 early childhood 
students at two Australian universities was used to establish: (1) the level 

of student awareness of the existence of the Australian Early Childhood 
Association's "Code of Ethics"; (2) what they believe constitutes ethics; and 
(3) their perceptions of ethical dilemmas encountered in their practicums and 
their ability to respond. Results indicated that there seemed to be the 
general expectation that codes of ethics are imposed from beyond the 
day-to-day lives of practitioners and that there is little sense of ownership 
of what is contained within such codes and limited consideration of the 
students' own moral and ethical stances. All but two students were aware of 
the Code of Ethics, while more than two-thirds of the students reported that 
they had witnessed three or more situations of ethical dilemma while 
completing practicums. The dilemmas that were described, however, indicated 
some confusion in understanding the difference between ethical dilemmas and 
the observation of poor practice. Dilemmas could be placed into three 
categories: interactions and practices, abuse, and supervision of practicum 
students. Data also showed that students' perceptions of their ability to 
handle ethical dilemmas were correlated with their year in the program. 
(Contains 11 references.) (EV) 
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ABSTRACT 



The place of ethics in the professions is often unquestioned. What is 
not so clear is the awareness of early childhood students about ethical 
issues and their contribution to ethical practice. The New South 
Wales Early Childhood Practicum Council has developed ‘Guidelines 
for Ethical Practice in Early Childhood Field Experience’ on the 
premise that there is insufficient awareness amongst early childhood 
education stakeholders about how to deal with ethical concerns. This 
paper reports on a survey of students that examines student 
experiences and perceptions of ethical dilemmas in the practicum. 
The survey sought to establish a level of student awareness of the 
existence of the Australian Early Childhood Association’s Code of 
Ethics, what constitutes ethics, some examples of the students’ 
perceptions of ethical dilemmas they encountered in the practicum and 
their ability to respond. The paper suggests action and strategies 
which can be taken within teacher preparation courses for the 
development of strategies to facilitate ethical practice in the practicum. 



INTRODUCTION 



This paper addresses four aspects of discussion about ethics and the practicum First it 
contextualises the discussion about ethics within the realms of the professional. Second’, it 
considers ethics within the narrower field of education and the practicum. Third, it will 
present the results of a survey of early childhood education students undertaken during 1995 
before considering the final aspect of suggesting action and strategies to facilitate ethical 
practice in the practicum in light of practicum stakeholders. 




PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 



Ethics or ethical behaviour encompasses a range of values relating to morality and ‘proper’ 
con 5r uct. Although the general idea of ethical practice is acknowledged within a range of 
'^Ff P r °f ess } on s. the same Code of Ethics would not be appropriate for medicos, legal 
P rote ssionals, architects, accountants and teachers. The constitution of ethical conduct is a 
fl/i construction of morality based on the cultural and professional biases of those in positions of 
ri ' P ow er. These biases then become the accepted norms of behaviour — ethical standards. 




The notion of ethics is never unproblematic. Because what constitutes ethical behaviour is 
context-specific, it is difficult to define. For example, it would be considered to be unethical 
behaviour if medical practitioners were to advertise as medical practitioners. On the other 
hand, they are quite at liberty to advertise their services as lay marriage celebrants or tutors for 
HbC students in maths or physics. Thus, to advertise is not in itself regarded as unethical 
behaviour, except within particular constraints, and it is within the purview of professional 
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pSS i “Xsit' ennine WhiCh - «•» «hica. principles, apply within a 

seems P “^“ d "* ‘■‘velopmen, and 

important symbols that indiSte ^xtemahv hr nuhUr r , assumethat ™ ch codes L seen as 
group to which the workers belong is one Lt flSel m^r» mpt r * that the association or 
that the association has a prescribed standard of ar™ ,.Z int egnty; and, internally, 

validation for disciplinary aS aSst bebaviour which also serves as a 
degree of cynicism in pointing out that the past record^' Coad / (| 994 ). presents some 
codes of ethics is not reassuring leadine manv m h„r Professions in enforcing their 

professional commitment ToZde inco mpZ2e n J , SUch , Codes provide a ve “ eer of 
secrecy justified by the principle of corfeden?Mi^ n ^^^f\^\^ e ^ nd ° * 

discussion thu^f^serves 1 as S a^twa^to fo» ^ l ° “ y grand extent * rather the 

groups of stakeholders with” eduSn 3 that each of 1116 

other. And each view will be determined hv th* k-i y d,ffe rent view of ethics from each 
important, moral and right. y the biases eacb group has about what is 



ETHICS IN EDUCATION 

l-» received 

Temasky, 1993; Poplin & E£r?99? ^i,h P iot l9 , 93 ’ Katz - I99 3: Strike & 

(1993) indicates that a code of efoics teoife o^eiBht^A S °? •’ • Hatch * 1995) ' Katz 
these characteristics to consider the professionalism of ^chUdtood ed££?" 311(1 USeS 

involving ethica7dSsTon-makiing 'Hefound'thKeT 1 ' 0 !! ° f l ® achers t0 deal with situations 
three most common types of ethical dilemmas ^ hers he surveyed indicated that the 
(emotional) abuse, confidentiality and nhvcir-ji u y experienced related to psychological 
(1993) discuss the perceptions of P" ^ u°* er hand ’ Po P> in ^ d Ebert 

might well undermine that which is part of the family cuku^ taken by teachers 

selection. She continues: nnces the “vantages that might accrue from a different 

does alternative V ° lveS Cmain errors as 

predicament. (Katz, 1992:165) w ^ lc h error is preferred in each 

teacher’s prepam^infol^ation'is"^ neSted^^ T ° facilita ‘ e earl y childhood 

in situations of ethical dilemma Thus the surwl iff * experiences of decision-making 
students’ views about their recent practlcum seSis^ rep0rted ° n herC S ° Ught t0 consid er 



Charles Sturt University 9 WagTa^Waeei^ d it^ ch ! ldhood teacher education programs at 

surveyed by means oT^fquSna^ mf£ GO^fT Syd " ey ’ 

yea, students, 50 (28%) wete ip their second 
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Eighteen of the students (10%) were studying at CSU. The survey instrument comnrised 12 
quesnons intended to elicit information in relation to the students* knowledge about the 
existence of codes of ethics, their understandings about such codes and their experiences wkh 
ethical dilemmas during their practicum sessions. The purpose of the survey at this time w£ 
as a pilot to provide some foundation data from which the determination could be mad^to 
proceed with a more extensive piece of research. The inherent difficulties of relying on one 
shot, question and response surveys were recognised. There was some attempt to offset these 
difficulties by encouraging short written responses as well as including Likert-tytS rSldngs 
Quantitative responses were analysed according to students’ year of sfudy using Chi Square 
and Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) techniques. 3 3 8 v ' m aquare 

11}. Sf l ^ e stude " ts w ^ re able to provide a response to the question, ‘What is a code of 
eth'cs? Chi Square analyses indicated no relationship between year of course and knowledge 
of the Australian Early Childhood Association (AECA) Code of Ethics possibly indicating 
that students are introduced to the Code of Ethics at the beginning of their respective co2 
in the universities studied. Students’ responses to what constituted a code of ethics were 
categorised into four areas: professionalism; guidelines, standards and structures- beliefs 
values and attitudes; and, behaviours and practices. These categorisations arose from the data 
and were not predetermined. Ten ‘professions’ were nominated by students as having codes of 
ethics, with the most predominant one being teaching (56%) followed by medicine (29%) 
Hairdressing and real estate were included. Examples of the responses from the students 
which were included in each of the categorisations were: 

Professionalism: 



Statements which bind a profession together . Ethics are sort 
which you should abide, believe and understand. 



of a law by 



A list of the expectations of a professional in their field. Thus, what is 
expected of them, the roles they have and their responsibilities. 



Aset of norms, values, protocols etc. that members of a profession subscribe 



Our professional responsibility towards the children, parents 
and the community. * 



colleagues 



A summary of information relevant to a particular profession that outlines 
S , U ‘!,! e °. r acceptable practice while working within that profession on a 
daily basis , based on professional community beliefs. 

Guidelines, standards and structures: 



A set of rules to protect the rights of others. 



A code of ethics is a * code 9 which we follow, 
guideline — may or may not be signed. 



It provides a standard or 



A set of statements of 'advice' that a certain profession 
guideline to issues relating to work. 



may use as a 



A set of guidelines owned and designed by professional i 
continuity and quality in all areas of their work Beliefs 
attitudes. J ’ 



to ensure 
values and 



Beliefs, values and attitudes 



Beliefs and moral compromises. 

A code of ethics is not really a philosophy but a set of beliefs shared by a 
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teewioM.' 1 * °" d '" / '“" cc y °“ r *> Ml > 

others ^ ° f COmmentS ab ° Ut a PP r °P ria *e behaviour relating to self and 

adherfto 0 ^' ^ VO/ ““ that P eo P le in a certain profession should 

Behaviours and practices 

A list of ethical practices and behaviours which must be used and practised 
by the early childhood professional at all times. P 

A statement of the expected behaviours that will occur within a centre. The 
centre usually devises the ethics themselves. 

As the responses above might indicate, there were overlaps into two or more of the 

L°" Sat *° nS ’ S ° ‘V WaS n °S poSsible t0 specif y the "umber of responses exclude to eich 
hnwfv^’ ?h° r t even th08e W r lch might ** generally included in the category It was noted 
’ > th ™ a majonty of res P° nses alluded to the notion of ‘Guidelines standards and 
cS^cenfmiah^^irf 1,16 occ . as,onal reference to issues of moral conduct though this 
abS3a^ «"*«*• — P.ions 

prhir^cf lameCl ^ llhl , n ^ch codes and limited consideration of the students* own moral and 

,hr “ -» **“ 




- — i uuaaK/ 

F.gure 1: Responses to the question, ‘How many situations involvin| ethical dilemmas have 
you been in since you commenced this course 7 * 

dUemmas, per ae[ fncjuded: ^ xam P es >* of poor pnJc? .PapThS 

On prac l was asked to change a baby without wearing gloves. 

* Staff not keeping developmental records. 
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Comments which ‘created* 
the following terms: 



dilemmas from observations of such practice were exemplified in 



When I was an assistant in a 0-3’s room and the materials given to the babies were 
developmental^ inappropriate. My dilemma was , should / mention this to the teacher 
or not. 



Several of the stories provided by the students seemed to include an implicit, if unarticulated, 
query of Should I mention it. ; Should I intervene?’; ‘Should I report it to someone else?’. 
And where this can be read into their reports, the dilemmas as they saw them became quite 
clear. The short descriptions of the professional ethical dilemmas the students had faced were 
coded into three categories: interactions and practices; abuse; and supervision of students 
Again, it was difficult to code responses into discreet categories. It is arguable that those 
descriptions relating to abuse could similarly have been coded for interactions and practices 
and so on. Examples of the coded data for each of the categories included: F 

Interactions and practices 

This category of data included those issues relating to confidentiality, staff interactions and 
staff relationships with parents. 



An assistant roughly manhandled (sic) a child who was suffering from 
separation anxiety. The assistant was abusive both physically and verbally 
The mother of the child happened to have observed the incident and 
withdrew her child from care. The assistant declared she had done nothing 
wrong and had the support of the rest of the staff. But / was in a situation of 
, in 8 "} e Middle man. I saw what the mother saw, but was expected to take 
the defence of the assistant. 

The Director of a centre told a boy that home corner was only for girls and 
that he should do something else. 6 

A carer who was comparing two children and their skills to do puzzles. 

A parent wanted to know about another child' s progress and as a student, 
also as a professional, it was not my position to speak or reveal any 
confidential information. J 

A parent told me to hit his children when they are misbehaving and since I 
^ouldn t, he questioned what kind of caregiver l was for not hitting the 
children to make them do the right thing. 

Staff bitching about other staff in front of me and asking my opinion about 



Abuse 



The category of ‘abuse* included those incidents which related 
emotional abuse of children. 



to the perceived 



physical or 



In a small group situation, a child was singled out, pulled up by his arm and 
made to stand in the corner while the teacher yelled at him in front of the 
other children. 

I did not believe in the way the children were criticised or put down by the 
teachers. These children that were from different cultures or backgrounds 
were particular targets. The teachers continued the judgments, jokes and 
their comments to me and expected me to feel the same and to treat the 
children in the same way. 
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tl !° C r led *"" >v b ° b > %• *■< '* 

three. Everyone there was told not to communicate with him! * 

A child being grabbed, dragged by the arm and sat on a ‘naughty chair’ . 

Situation such as when a child has done something inappropriate for their 

hi 'I e ^ a , n }{ > e L Wet P , antS ; Teacher scolds child and says they should know 
better and tells them that they are behaving like a baby. 

fisting that a distressed child (under 2) wait 40 minutes for her bottle 
She was constantly crying and asking for it, but had to wait for morning tea'. 

Supervision of students 

^ Q t . e . , 7 Tls of the supervision of students, there were examples reported where the student felt 
that they were put m an invidious position because they were left S?cop^ on their own 

orac 8 l fdid n ^ y fl e ? C h erS ' n u 6 naP u Py r °° m With nv0 babies on f ,rst y^r 
^situation. f about thts or trained en0u 8 h to handle this 

Being left alone in the classroom with children. 

I was asked to sit with a group of children during morning tea. This was my 

^hiL , ^ l WaS n °J SUre °f whal lhe y ex Pected of me. / asked the 
cMdren to sit down and one child wasn’t doing what l said. I asked nicely 

Annh^, t hlm ' HC had a pieCC °f.f ruit in his mouth and s Pat H at me. 

Another teacher came over and took him away . 

rJJtTL 0 ^ 3 H 4 7 e ^ r ' ol , d , b ° y ! k , ept on rearing at me and other children At 
first l was shocked as I didn t know how to deal with it. I felt all l could say 

as that that sort of language isn’ t used here at daycare’ . However they 
kept on saying, ‘You stupid, fucking slut!’ nowever, they 




■ not at all 

El limited 
El developing 
□ quite 
I ve ry 



(*32 ca^es U rni^sing 0 ) W COnfident dld you feel about knowing what to do in this situation? 
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Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) techniques indicated that students’ perception of their 
knowledge of what to do was correlated with the year of their course (0.06, p<0.07), 
suggesting that students perceptions of their own ability to handle dilemmas appropriately 
increases as they progress through their course. 




not at all limited developing quite very 

Figure 3: 

How prepared do you now feel about your ability to handle difficult ethical situations when 

you are out on field experience? 

(*14 cases missing) 



ANOVA techniques again revealed that students* perceptions of their current ability to handle 
dilemmas in field experiences was highly correlated with the year of their course (0.002, 
p<0.005). Similar to the students* perception of knowledge of what to do, students felt that 
their ability to apply the knowledge to appropriate action increased as they progressed through 
their course. 




not at all 



limited 



quite 



very 



developing 
Figure 4: 

How prepared do you now feel about your ability to handle difficult ethical situations when 

you commence work? 

(*15 cases missing) 



Similar to the previous analyses, students felt more confident about their future ability to 
handle dilemmas after graduation, as they proceeded through their early childhood courses. 

Data analysis indicated a firm ambivalence on the part of the students regarding their 
confidence in relation to situations involving ethical dilemmas. However, analyses revealed 

that the level of confidence amongst the students increased according to their succeeding 
years of study. 6 



STRATEGIES 

It is not possible to ensure that students are placed only in ‘sanitised’ practicum situations, 
tnus it becomes the responsibility of the teacher preparation institution to advise students 
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and perhaps, to instkute'change m 'fit final ^ect fojf of m S1St lhem witfl strate 8 ies 10 C0 P e - 
strategies in this vein. * of the attempts to offer some 



SZ&HrS lSe P TeSThlvi Mi, r S ' UdentS ' ” d olher siaheholders’ 
experiences. P e “" caI behavl0 ' Jrs d "™8 early childhood fieldwork 



,h r t 8u j. de J ines «**< rei “ » g«™i 

National Association' 

specifically to ethics in the Dractirum- r,.iJ»is~. t p. • , „ G) 30(1 t " ose which relate 

Field Experience developed by the Early Childhood&ticu'm CooTdi of New“sou,h wit"' 



AECA code but rather as an adiuncf m U ^Jth^ s"'' T^r" 01 evo ve isl ? la,ion from the 
which present themselves in the Dracticum Th* ^? cus ° n tbe P art icular situations 

ethical* practice ^ a^a»»LE^to Z C °" S,der the responsibilities for 

colleague and the centre/school and inform pa * ns ltu ^ lon > the student, the professional 
what fhey S' ? Xpec !? , r s h ''« for them and 

introduce the ‘Guidelines’ to e£h of Strateg,es whlch can be employed to 
within the university setting and inservice sesslons^oSfekher 11 ^ . m J?™ ati ? n seminars 
group inservices which include a number of settings at a time ?? Hel/ei!! 1( ! ,v »dual settings or 
care must be taken to avoid a metmnnliran ? * me ’- In developing such strategies, 

involvement of staff and students in^niral ° f lr ]^ 0nT ! atl0n dissemination to ensure the 



fu “T™'™ 10 include the 'G“i"i"oa' 

any given practicum session. This strategy would allow theT'md "r c0 ! leagaes involved in 
quick reference during the Dracticum ? the r Guidelines’ to be available for 

students following the 8 practi?um session. d P d 3 f ° CUS f ° r debnefm 8 b V both staff and 



CONCLUSION 



some direction in firstly determining whaUonstituteTan e hfcaf d* * studen 5f. a PP ear to need 
secondly, knowing how to deal with it It 1 ethical decision-making situation and 
preparing students for the earlv childhnnH u/o i, S f thC res P onsibll ity of the institution that is 

1994) “ nd “ n S ihtplementation 
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